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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


CUTTING FORCES 


Britain is reducing the size of its 
armed to 700,000 men. The 
present strength of the 3 forces- 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—is about 
772,000. 


forces 


HIGHER FORECAST 


The administration expects to end 
the 1956 fiscal (bookkeeping) year on 
June 30 with a 1.8 billion dollar sur- 
plus. Last January, President Eisen- 
hower predicted there would be $230,- 
000,000 left over. 
to unexpectedly 


The increase is due 
high returns from 


taxes. 


ARMS SHIPMENT 

The United States has made its first 
large-scale shipment of heavy arms to 
West Germany. We are supplying 
weapons to equip West Germany’s 
army, which will serve within the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


DIPLOMATIC TIE 

The Soviet 
that it will establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cambodia. The Southeast 
Asian land was part of French Indo- 


Union has announced 


china until it received its independence 
in 1949. The governments of Russia 
and Cambodia will exchange ambas- 


sadors. 


AIR STUDY 


The government 
a study of the country’s aviation re- 


has arranged for 


quirements for the next 20 years. The 
survey, to be conducted by private 
concerns, will cost about $300,000. It 
will determine the needs of civil and 
military aircraft in the jet age. 


ATOMIC FOOD PLANT 


The Army plans to build an atomic 
plant for research on preserving per- 
ishable food without refrigeration. It 
will begin operation in 1958, handling 
about 1,000 tons of food a month. If 
the test is successful, it will be pos- 
sible to keep atom-sterilized food for 
long periods of time. Some Army 
testers have already eaten treated 
steaks that were kept at room tempera- 
ture for 3 months. 


FARM PLAN 

Many Japanese farmers are merg- 
ing their small strips of land into 
larger fields that can be worked more 
efficiently. The government 
started a campaign to encourage them. 
It hopes the plan will increase the coun- 


has 


try’s food production by 10 per cent. 


TRADE FAIRS 


The United States will go behind the 
Iron Curtain next year to show the 
American of life. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce plans to send ex- 
hibits to trade fairs in Poland, East 
Germany, and other communist- 
controlled They will display 
American machinery and labor-saving 
devices for the home. 


way 


areas. 


DIRECTING THE PARTY 


campaigns 
(left), the Republican Party chairman, and Paul 


Leonard Hall 


chairman 


this summer will be 


Butler, Democratic 


Our Political Parties 


Despite Disagreements, Democratic and GOP Organizations 


Resemble Each Other in Many Respects 


ETWEEN now and election day, 

political activity in this country 
will approach fever pitch. Important 
primaries have taken 
place and others are coming up in the 
near future. 
by the 
tions. 


state already 


These will be followed 
national 
Then, 


state, 


nominating conven- 
Presidential, 
and 
paigns will get into full swing. 

Political parties will play a leading 
role in all these events. This is a 
good time, therefore, to examine the 
make-up of our parties and see the 
influence which they exert on Ameri- 
can government. 

As is well known, our country has 
a 2-party system. Almost all impor- 
tant government positions on a local 
and national level are held by either 
Democrats or Republicans 

Minor parties have met with little 
the United States. Their 
goals are usually ‘of a limited and spe- 
cifie 


congres- 


sional, local election cam- 


success in 
nature. One may favor prohibi- 
tion; another one, higher pensions for 
the aged; another one, a minimum of 
cooperation with foreign countries; 
and so on 

When an idea proposed by a minor 
party has aroused public enthusiasm, 
it has often been incorporated into 
the platform of one or both of the 
major parties. When this happens, 
the existence of the third party be- 
comes unnecessary. At other times, 
minor parties seeking to achieve cer- 
tain aims may decide that they are 


fighting losing causes, and thus fold 
up. 
The 
Parties both appeal to people from all 
It is true that 
each is stronger in certain areas than 
The 
ally been able to rely on winning a 


Democratic and Republican 


sections of the nation. 


in others. Democrats have usu- 
majority of votes in southern states, 
whereas the Republicans have gener- 
ally had the advantage in New Eng- 
land and a number of the midwestern 
farm states. 

Nevertheless, each group has sup- 
of the land 
and from all walks of life. There are 
both Republicans 
among workers, farmers, businessmen, 


porters in every section 


Democrats and 
professional people, and every other 


group of our population—social, eco- 
nomic, and religious. 

This is very different from the situ- 
That 


vides a good example of the multi- 


ation in France. country pro- 


party system. A number of religious 


and economic groups in France are 


represented by their own individual 


parties. None of these organizations 
has enough backing to obtain a ma- 
in the General Assembly (law 
body The 


coalitions, or combinations, of 


jority 
making government 
run by 
parties 
Since no political group in France 
has clear-cut authority, it is often dif- 
ficult for the government to carry out 
Moreover, if 
(Concluded on page 2) 


a well-planned program. 


Pakistan Charts 
Ambitious Course 


South Asian Nation Is Making 
Encouraging Progress in 
Achieving Stability 


IG changes lie ahead for the south 

Asian nation of Pakistan. She 
will soon embark on a gigantic develop- 
ment Work is expected to 
get under way as soon as the country’s 
leaders have made a final review of the 
plans. 

The building of factories, the de 
velopment of electric power, and the 
construction of tele- 
graph lines and of highways are the 


program. 


telephone and 
main elements of the 5-year program. 
It will probably require the 
of more than 2 billion dollars 
U. S. leaders 
in Pakistan’s project. We 
Pakistanis to make a 
and we shall no doubt help them carry 
out the program. Among the newly 
independent countries on the mainland 


spending 


are much interested 
want the 


success of it, 


of Asia, none has closer ties with the 
free world than does Pakistan. 

This existence 
for only years. When the 
British withdrew from India after 
World War II, the territory 
vided along religious lines 

The Republic of India 
out of areas where the Hindu popula- 


nation has been in 


about 9 
was di- 


was carved 
tion was large. Out of 2 separate areas 
inhabited chiefly by Moslems, Pakistan 
was formed. 

Almost 1,000 miles of Indian terri- 
tory separate the 2 parts of Pakistan. 
West Pakistan is slightly larger than 
Texas and Oklahoma combined. Most 
of West Pakistan’s 34,000,000 people 
make a living by cultivating the flat 
plains that stretch northward toward 
the mighty ranges of the Hindu Kush 
The land is arid, and much of it 
to be 


has 
irrigated for growing wheat, 
cotton, and other crops. 

Moving westward from the plains 
the River, 
into craggy uplands In 
along the north- 
frontier is famous Khyber 


Pass, an historic military route which 


around Indus one soon 


comes the 
mountainous area 


western 


today connects Pakistan with Afghan- 
the 
towering snow-capped Himalayas, 
highest 

On the other 
Pakistan, sometimes called 


are the 
the 


istan. Farther to east 


world’s mountains 
Kast 


Ben 


India is 
Kast 
gal. It is smaller than Wiscon 


side of 


sin and 
only about one-fifth as large as West 
Pakistan Within its 
crowded some 42,000,000 people 

A flat, 
rains at 
Pakistan is 


Here, rice and jute 


borders 


with 
East 


farming 


semi-tropical region 


neavy certain seasons 


also mainly a 
country a fiber 
sed in making burlap—are the main 
crops 
coconut palms dot the countryside, and 


the 


Groves of bamboo trees and 


tigers and leopards roam more 


forested areas. 
The people of the 2 parts of Paki- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Forecast 


A LEADING CARTOONIST OFFERS 


Political Parties 


(Concluded from page 1) 


certain parties withdraw their sup- 
port from the coalition, a new one 
must be formed. It often takes con 
siderable time to get a workable com- 
bination of parties, Meanwhile, needed 
levislation is being held up and the 
government is weakened, 

Kven under our 2-party system, 
there are occasions when political dis 
putes greatly slow down the lawmak- 
ing process, But there is no question 
that our political machinery works 
much more smoothly than does that 
of France, There are wide differences 
of opinion within each of our parties, 
but the disputing groups rarely break 
off to form new parties—something 
which often happens in France. 

Let us now see how the Democratic 
and Republican Parties are organized, 
Both are under the over-all supervi 
These 


bodies are composed of 1 man and 1 


sion of national committees. 


woman from every state and territory, 
plus the District of Columbia. 

One of the jobs of these committees 
is to select a time and place for the 
national nominating conventions. This 
year, the Democrats have picked Chi- 
cago as the site of their convention, 
and August 13 as the opening date 
The Republicans are meeting August 
20 in San Francisco, 

The national committee of each 
party sets up a group to examine the 
credentials of convention delegates. 
{t chooses between opposing delega- 
tions in cases where a rivalry may 
exist 

Once the conventions are over, the 
national committee of each party runs 
the Presidential campaign of the can- 
didate which it has chosen, The 
chairman of each committee may be- 
come the campaign manager of his 
party’s nominee—unless the nominee 
wishes to appoint a new man. At the 
present time, Leonard Hall is chair- 


POLITICAL 
WEATHER 





























Lifting fog with rising temperatures “So! 


CARTOONS BY RAY IN KANGAS CITY STAR 


Wasting time fishin’, eh?” 


2 VIEWS OF RIVALRY BETWEEN REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS 


man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Paul Butler holds the corre- 
sponding post for the Democrats. 

The national committees also collect 
funds, distribute literature, and 
gather facts to be put to use in the 
Presidential campaign. 

Next in line are the state commit- 
tees of both parties. Their purpose 
is to work for the election of their 
party’s candidates to various positions 
in state governments. They maintain 
close cooperation with national head- 
quarters, State committees perform 
such specific duties as arranging 
rallies, assigning speakers to different 
areas, and distributing literature. 

Within each state are county com- 
mittees which link the state organiza- 
tion with local party workers. Coun- 
ties are further broken down into 
precincts, each under the direction of 
a precinct leader. This person is in 
direct contact with the voters. He 
has the job of winning good will and 
support for his party among people 
of the community. The average pre- 
cinct contains 3800 to 600 eligible 
voters, 

The precinct leader directs a door- 
to-door canvass of eligible voters in 
his district. Through these inter- 
views, he tries to find out how people 
feel toward his party and to persuade 
them to vote for its candidates. 

In addition, the precinct leader has 
responsibility for establishing special 
election-day committees. Here are 
some typical groups which are set up 
at that time: 

A baby-sitting committee makes it 
easier for mothers to get to the polls 
and vote. An automobile committee 
provides transportation to and from 
voting places for those who need it. 
A challenge committee is posted 
around polling centers to prevent ir- 
regularities in voting procedure or 
practices. 

The precinct leader must have the 
help of many assistants. Party work- 
ers are needed in large numbers to 
carry out canvassing programs and to 


man temporary election-day commit- 
tees, 

After this examination of the many 
duties performed by our 2 major par- 
ties, it is worthwhile to sum up their 
importance to the nation’s political 
life. 

First of all, parties put up candi- 
dates for political offices. At their 
conventions they choose the Presiden- 
tial and Vice-Presidential nominees. 

Secondly, party candidates and plat- 
forms provide voters with an oppor- 
tunity to make decisions on important 
While it is true that 
there are only minor differences be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats on 
certain matters of major national con- 
cern, the two groups do differ on many 
problems of real importance. 

Parties also help to educate voters 
They arrange 
forums to discuss issues. They pre- 
sent their own views in speeches and 
campaign literature, as well as on 
radio and television. By listening to 
what leaders of both parties have to 
say, it is possible to get a well-rounded 
view of the issues involved in an 
election. 

Another contribution of parties is 


public issues. 


on political questions, 


their effort to get people out to the 
polls. Mention has already been made 
of the extensive door-to-door can- 
vassing which they carry on prior to 
elections, as well as of the services 
which they render voters in order to 
make it easier for them to get to the 
polls. 

It is clear that parties are a vital 
part of our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. American citizens, includ- 
ing young people of high school age, 
have the opportunity of exerting a 
great deal of influence by working 
with either the Democratic or Repub- 
lican organizations. 

First, of course, each person must 
decide which party he wishes to join. 
In many cases, he may already have 
decided that he is either a Democrat 
or a Republican. An individual who 
does not have strong feelings one way 
or another should investigate the 
stands which the parties take on vari- 
ous problems and select the one which 
comes closest to embodying his per- 
sonal beliefs. 

Having made this decision, a person 
should then consult the local head- 
quarters of the party of his choice. He 
may be asked to do messenger, typing, 
or clerical work. Or he may be as- 
signed to canvassing—sent from home 
to home in an effort to win support 
for his party’s candidates. 

A new worker who is to engage in 
canvassing receives information from 
the local research division of his party 
on the main campaign issues. He reads 
pamphlets which present arguments 
on subjects such as the national debt, 
taxes, the budget, foreign affairs, 
labor, agriculture, communism in gov- 
ernment, and so on. After carefully 
studying the party positions on these 
issues, he is instructed in the proper 
methods of interviewing eligible vot- 
ers. Experienced workers may put on 
skits to demonstrate the best way of 
dealing with new acquaintances. 

Inexperienced workers are usually 
sent out in pairs. They may visit as 
many as 50 homes during the course 
of a campaign. 

The canvasser tries to establish a 
friendly relationship with the people 
he meets. He may go back to the 
same home 2 or 3 times. The better 
he understands the problems of the 
voters, the more effective he will be 
in making his party appear attractive 
in their eyes. 

With the summer vacation here, this 
would be a good time for high school 
students to volunteer their services to 
the party of their choice. Each stu- 
dent would benefit from the valuable 
experience he would gain, and democ- 
racy in this country would profit from 
his contribution. —By Tim Coss 
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CARMACE IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


BEST SELLERS from now until November 
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PAKISTAN EMBA 


Prime Minister Mohamad Ali 





NEWSMAKER 


gio people think one of Pakistan’s 
most important assets in the strug- 











gle to build a strong nation is her new 
Prime Minister. They say that schol- 
arly, soft-spoken Mohamad Ali has a 
clear understanding of his country’s 


problems—and the ability to tackle 
them. 
Unlike most other Pakistani lead- 


ers, Mohamad Ali was born in a small 
village, the son of a poor farmer. He 
knows eke 


living on a acres 


out a bare 
About 
tenths of the people in Pakistan try 
to do just that. 


Before taking over as Prime Minis- 


what it is to 


few nine- 


ter last August, the 50-year-old leader 
held another important job in his gov 
that of Finance Minister 
years (1951-1955), he 
build new 
those years he helped set up 20 major 


ernment 
For four 
worked to industries. In 
industries in Pakistan 

The Prime Minister 
improve relations with India. “Friend 
India and Pakistan is 
absolutely necessary,” he says, “if the 


has tried to 


ship between 
two nations are to make the best use 
of their few resources.” 

Already, a new trade agreement is 
helping both Pakistan 
sells jute to India; the Indians send 
coal to Pakistan. 


countries. 


When some people wanted to send 
thousands of unarmed Pakistanis into 
Kashmir, in an effort to force Indian 
Prime Minister 
gave an emphatic “No!” Instead he 
has urged the United Nations to hold 
a plebiscite to determine the future of 
disputed Kashmir. 


troops to leave, the 


Mohamad Ali is a shy man. Slow 
to make decisions, once he decides he 
carries out his plans with nerves of 
The Prime Minister is first to 
admit that in some respects his nation 
has made slow 


steel. 


progress. “But is it 
When old 


India was cut in two, the Indians took 


any wonder?” he questions. 


nearly all of the trained government 
workers. The 
Karachi scarcely had a typewriter on 


government offices in 
which to start business. 

Prime Minister Mohamad Ali 
four sons and a daughter. In 


has 
school 
he majored in science. Later he 
taught chemistry in an Indian college 
Today hobby, 


along with big dream 


favorite 
His 


for the future is a new capital for his 


science is a 
boating. 
country—some 25 miles northeast of 
Karachi, the present site. 

Pakistan’s leader is a good friend 
of Uncle Sam’s. It seems likely he 
will continue friendly dealings with 
our government. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 


Troubled Mediterranean Island 


Cyprus People Violent in Demands for Union with Greece 


HERE is much for an 


early end to the violent struggle for 


not hope 


control of Cyprus. The small Medi- 
terranean island has become a bone of 
contention among 3 countries—-Brit- 


Turkey. 
holds the island today; Greece wants 
it; and Turkey is mainly 
with keeping it out of Greek hands 

About 80 per cent of the Cypriote 


ain, Greece, and Britain 


concerned 


people are of Greek descent—and are 


tied to Greece through language, re- 


ligion, and custom. They insist-——with 
backing from Greece herself—that 
Cyprus should become a_ Greek 


province. 

For many years, however, the island 
has been a British colony, and Britain 
doesn’t intend to give it up. Some of 
her most important military installa- 
tions are located there. British spokes 
that 
the ancient 


men point out Cyprus, though 


colonized by Greeks, has 
had no governmental connection with 
Greece in the last 2,000 years. 

About 18 per cent of the people on 
They 


become an op 


Cyprus are of Turkish origin. 
that 
pressed minority if the island unites 


fear they will 
with Greece, 
They 


in this position by the Turkish govern- 


so they oppose any such 


union. are strongly supported 


ment. 
The dispute has resulted in riots 
and bloodshed. Cypriotes who favor 


union with Greece are waging hit-and 
British 
and Britain has taken harsh measures 


run warfare against troops, 


in an effort to restore order 


Our own government is deeply wor- 
Brit- 
ain, Greece, and Turkey are all allied 
with us in the North Atlantic Treaty 
With 
quarreling over Cyprus, it becomes ex 
tremely difficult for NATO to work out 
adequate defense plans in the Eastern 


ried about the Cyprus conflict 


Organization. those nations 


Mediterranean region. 

As we have already noted, Britain 
is particularly in keeping 
military The 
island occupies a highly strategic lo 


interested 


Cyprus for reasons 


cation. Swift jet planes, based there, 
could reach many of the Middle East's 
trouble spots within a few 

This 
back thousand 
human history. The 
mentions Cyprus as one of the places 


minutes 
looks 


years of 


jet-age military base 


into several 


New Testament 


visited by the Apostle Paul as he trav 
eled to spread the Christian faith. In 
the 
passed through the hands of such pow 


ancient times, control of island 
ers as Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Mace 
Rome. King 
Lion-Hearted conquered 


the 


and England's 
the 


during 


donia, 
Richard 
Cyprus Crusades, about 
750 years ago. 


The 


forces from 


seized in 1489 by 

(That city 
Turkey later 
captured Cyprus and held it for about 


island was 


Venice once 
ruled a sizable empire. ) 


) 


3 centuries. She placed it under Brit 


ish supervision in 1878. Finally, as 


World War I, 


gained full possession. 


a result of Britain 
The island i 
now 


ruled by British-appointed 


officials 





TT 


In area, Cyprus |} abo 


large as the state of New Jersey It 


has over half a million people, mostly 
farmers There is some good land for 
crops, even though much of the island 
is rugged and mountainous Agricul 


tural products include grain, olives 


grapes, cotton, and tobacco. The farm 


ers also raise a great deal of livestock 
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TROUBLE continues in Cyprus 
Besides farming, the islanders do 
some sponge fishing and mining. They 
sell various minerals abroad—includ 
ing copper and asbestos It is possi 


ble that Cypriotes were the first people 


to discover and use copper In any 

case, the name of the metal is derived 

from the name of the island 
Normally, Cypriotes are noted for 


their friendliness and hospitality At 
present, however, a feeling of tension 
and distrust grips the colony 

By Tom MyYer 





Historical Background - - Party Conventions 


tions to 


1956 national political conven 
nominate candidates for 
the Presidency will be unusual in some 
respects. 
First, the 


meet in San Francisco, and the Demo 


tepublicans are going to 


crats will get together in Chicago 
The last time the 2 parties chose dif 
1940, the 


Republicans went to Philadelphia and 


ferent cities was in when 


the Democrats to Chicago. 


Second, Eastern and Midwestern 
cities generally are favored over those 
of the far West. 


to Denver 


The Democrats went 
1908. San Fran 
1920, and 


second 


once—in 
cisco had the Democrats in 
be entertaining its 


will con- 


vention when the Republicans arrive 
Third, the 


meeting August 20, 


tepublicans plan to start 
Demo 
crats are scheduled to beyvin their con 


1856, at 


while the 


vention August 13 Since 
least, June and July have been the tra 
the 


past 100 years there has been only 1 


ditional convention months In 


August convention—in 1864—when 
the Democrats met in Chicago. The 
late date chosen by the parties for 
1956 is causing some controversy 
Those who favor the August date 
say: “Travel was slow and difficult in 


earlier times, and a candidate needed 


time to get around the country to 
present his views to the voters. The 
early nominating convention was de 


then. Today it is no longer 


Voters can follow the con- 


sirable 
necessary. 
ventions over radio and television, and 
hear campaign speeches without leav- 
ing their homes. 

“The airplane, modern trains, and 


sible for a 


candidate to visit all areas of the coun 


automobiles make it pos 


try quickly. In the period between 
August and the November election, a 
candidate can make himself known to 
far more people than in earlier years.” 

Those who are critical of late con 
ventions say: “A late convention prob 
ably gives the party in power an ad 
especially if the President in 
The 
people know him well and are familiar 


vantaye 


office is running for re-election 


with his record. 
“The candidate of the party not in 


power must work hard, as a rule, to 
make himself known throughout the 
country. tadio and television help, 
of course, but that is not enough. The 


out-of-office candidate must travel con 
stantly, far more than the man already 
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anmace im Cumrstian ence won 


PRESIDENTIAL candidates can reach 
more people in less time with the help 
of radio and television broadcasts 


in office. It is true that travel facili 
ties are better than they were in the 
past, but not enough to offset the dis 


advantaye 
It is 


conventions 


of a shorter campaign.” 
that the 
were not part of the pro 


interesting to recall 


ess for choosing a President in our 


early history 


For 


of congressmen and state leader 


many years Opposing yroups 


held 


caucuses meetings) and chose the 


Presidential candidates Such it 
wave 


voice in making the nominations 


method the people little or no 
In time, more and more citizens be 
method of 
felt that 
should 
voice in choosing Presidential 
Their 
the 


the sending of state deleyates to 


gan to distrust the caucus 


electing candidates some 
voters throughout the country 
have a 
candidates demands 


helped 
bring about nominating conven 
tion 
select candidates 
The first 
vention in 
held by the 
party that had a 
1831 Later that 
National Republican Part mer 
Whig 
Democrat 
Pr 


ention It was he 


national 
the 

Anti-Masor it 
hort life—in May 


same Veal tne 


nominating con 
nation’s histor Via 


radical 


held a conventior 
Andrew Jacksor 


ident to ca i 


calied the 

In 1832 
became the first 
national conv 


Baltimore and re-nominated wkson 


second term, which he won in the 
election 
convention nas been tne it epted 


method for nominating candidates for 


the Presidency apd Vice Presidency 
By ANTON BERLE 
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A Serious Dispute? 


7 


VO enate committee say they 


ll look into reports of bitter rivalry 


among the Army, Navy, and Ajir 
Force The probes were touched off 
after an exchange of criticisms broke 

t recentiy among certain officers of 


‘ 


ne % branches of the armed services 
Army officers, for instance, accused 
the Air Force and the Navy of trying 

hare of the defense 


budyvet at the expense of ground forces 





£0 eRe 


LONDON housewives depend upon this 


cycling scissor-grinder to keep their 
knives and other tools sharp The 
bike's pedals provide the power for 
the grindstones 


Alt Force 


that the Army opposes some modern 


pokesmen, in turn, charged 
air weapons in favor of ground troop 
In addition, there have cropped up 
1) an Army-Air Force quarrel over 
vhich service should operate guided 
missile and (2) an Air Force-Navy 
dispute over the relative merits of 
land-based and aircraft carrier-based 
planes in wartime 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson and the top uniformed 
heads of the 3 branches of the armed 


ervice contend that the squabble 
isn’t seriou They argue that some 
differences of opinion are bound to 


come up, particularly at a time when 

many ne weapon are being ar 
veloped. These differences, it is held, 
are insignificant, for the 38 branches 
cooperate closely on most matters deal 
ing with defense 


Wilsor 
probe of service quarrels, saying that 


Opposes a congressional 
uch an investigation might possibly 
intensify the minor differences that 
do exist 

Rut certain congressmen argue that 
the squabbles should be threshed out 
in public hearings. Only in this way, 
it is argued, will Americans get a 
chance to judge for themselves the 
merits of conflicting military opinions 


Strikes Ahead? 


This month, representatives of the 
teelworkers’ union will sit down with 
teel company officials to discuss a new 

work contract. The steelworkers say 
they will ask for a “substantial” wage 
increase this year. Company repre 
entatives have not yet said what they 
intend to do about demands for pay 
boost If no agreement can be 
reached between the 2 sides by the 
end of June, the steelworkers say they 
may walk off their jobs. 


The Story o 


Talks between workers and their 
employers are going on in lumber, 
chemical, aircraft, and a number of 
Workers in 
these fields also plan to ask for pay 


other industries, too, 


boosts. 

Labor officials contend that wages 
must be raised because of cost-of- 
living increases, They also argue that 
pay boosts are possible now because 
the average worker produces more 
in an hour’s time than he did a year 
ago. 

employers claim that wages are 
going up faster than is the productiv- 
ity of workers. Hence, they argue, 
wages can’t be raised without putting 
which, 
in turn, will further raise living costs. 


higher price tags on products 


Observers Needed 


The nation needs a Ground Ob- 
erver Corps station for each 16 
square miles of U. S. territory. So 
says the Air Force, which is now look- 
ing for thousands of additional vol- 
unteers to serve in the GOC, 

Members of the Ground Observer 
Corps are civilian volunteers who 
work closely with our Air Force. 
They keep watch 24 hours every day, 
scanning the skies for unidentified 
aircraft. 

The skywatchers are needed to spot 
planes which might otherwise slip 
through our various radar screens, If 
the aircraft cannot be identified, fast 
jet interceptors take off to meet the 
planes and make certain they are not 
hostile craft before allowing them to 
continue in flight. 

There are now slightly more than 
100,000 volunteer spotters on duty 
across the nation, The Air Force says 
this number should be increased to 
over a million by the end of this year 


Singapore 


In 1819, Britain gained a foothold 
in a small fishing villave on an island 
off the southern tip of Malaya called 
Singapore, Today the British colony 
of Singapore is a big trading center 
and has over 1,120,000 people 

The colony of Singapore, which in- 
cludes the island and the city of the 
Jame name, now wants self-rule. The 
area’s top leader, David Marshall, 
went to London a short time ago to 
plead for an independence agreement. 
But his request was turned down. 
Marshall and _ other 
Singapore leaders say they will con- 


Nevertheless, 


‘4 





tinue to fight for self-rule until they 
win their objective. 

The British oppose self-rule for 
Singapore at this time largely be- 
cause (1) the colony is one of Britain’s 
leading military bases in Southeast 
Asia; and (2) London fears that if 
the colony were granted independence, 
its powerful communist organization 
might take over the area and make it 
a Red outpost. 

Singapore has a land area of about 
217 square miles. The city of Singa- 
pore is located on the southern coast 
of the island, which is separated from 
Malaya by a narrow strip of water. 
Its har- 
bor is used by ships going to all cor- 
ners of the globe. It also handles 
three-fourths of Malaya’s exports, con- 


Singapore is a busy port. 


sisting of tin, rubber, and other prod- 
ucts. 

Nearly 8 out of every 10 persons 
on the island are Chinese. The others 
are Malayan, Indian, and European. 
It is believed that a large number of 
the Chinese in Singapore are com- 
munists who are waiting for a chance 
to take over the colony. 


The Nautilus 


In Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea, the 19th century French 
writer Jules Verne told the tale of 
an imaginary submarine that sailed 
around the world. Commanded by 
the fictional Captain Nemo, Verne’s 
submarine, named the Nautilus, trav- 
eled some 20,000 leagues, or 60,000 
nautical miles, under the sea. 

Now a real Nautilus, our country’s 
first atom-powered submarine, is ac- 
complishing feats that even the im- 
aginative mind of Verne didn’t dream 
of. The atomic Nautilus has already 
cruised for 37,000 miles—more than 
21,000 of which were under water 
without any kind of refueling! 

Newsmen who recently went on a 
special cruise in the Nautilus say: 

“The submarine is very comfortable 
and almost luxurious. It has electric 
stoves, radio and television sets for 
entertainment, automatic washing ma- 
chines, and a mess room that can be 
converted into a motion picture thea- 
ter seating more than 50 persons. 

“Unfortunately, security regula- 
tions of the U. S. Navy forbid a de- 
scription of the most interesting de- 
tails of the Nautilus’ performance 
the depth of its dives, its maneuver- 
ability under water, and its top under- 
water speed. 
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SINGAPORE is blocked for the time 
being, in its campaign to gain inde- 
pendence from Great Britain (see story) 


“It is revealing no secrets to say 
that the revolutionary undersea craft 
has power to spare. The sensation, 
when diving, steering, or performing 
other maneuvers, is somewhat similar 
to the experience on a roller coaster 
going over the first hump and around 
the first curve.” 

The Nautilus was commissioned in 
September 1954. A _ sister atomic 
submarine, the Seawolf, is scheduled 
to join the fleet soon. At least 14 
other atomic-powered submarines are 
in various stages of construction or 
planning. 


Niagara Power Dam 


The Niagara River, which connects 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, may 
soon be harnessed to produce electric 
power for American cities. Canada 
has already begun to build giant tur- 
bines on its side of the river. When 
completed next year, the Canadian 
project will generate enough electric- 
ity to fill the needs of a city of more 
than 38,000,000 people. 

Work on an American generating 
plant has been held up because of a 
dispute over whether private firms, 
the United States government, or the 
state of New York should build and 
operate the power plants at Niagara. 
A bill recently passed by the U. S. 
Senate would give such authority to 
New York State. Last week, the 
House was debating the Senate- 
passed measure. 


Money Bills 


Uncle Sam’s new fiscal, or book- 
keeping, year begins July 1. On that 
date, old laws providing many govern- 
ment agencies with the funds they 
need to carry on their work expire. 
That’s why Congress is now racing 
against time to pass as many money 
bills as possible before the deadline. 

Some of these legislative acts, par- 
ticularly when they are pushed 
through the congressional mill in a 
hurry, contain provisions other than 
those providing for government funds. 
Riders may be attached to these money 
bills. (A rider is a measure tacked 
onto another bill in the hopes that 
it will ride through Congress. ) 

If the President wants to approve 
the chief features of a bill, but he 
objects to a rider attached to it, he 
has only 2 choices. He can approve 
the bill as it stands, or he can veto 
the entire measure. He cannot, under 
existing rules, say “no” to a part of 
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any proposal without turning down 
the entire bill. 


Now Congress is once again study- 
the President 
special powers to strike out any part 
of a bill sent to the White He use for 
The 
bill is 


ing proposals to 


give 


Signature power to veto sec- 


tions of a known as an item 
veto 

far 
Post 


and 


thus 


Treasury, 


Congress has 
the 


Interior 


Meanwhile, 


voted funds for 


Office, and Departments, 


for a number of other government 
offices. A Senate committee, last 
week, was going over measures pro 
viding funds for the State, Justice, 
and Commerce Departments. The law 


makers must also take final action 
on the administration’s request for 
nearly 5 billion dollars in foreign aid 
and more than 33% billion dollars 
for our military forces. 


Sea Boundaries 


Japan and Russia are 
the 
Japanese, 
for 
fishing fields are in 
and that 
rightful 


arguing ovel 


rights in waters north 
The 
fished in this 
that the 


international waters 


fishing 
of Japan. who have 


area many years, 
argue 
Russia 
have control 
Moscow that it ha 
authority to keep outsiders away from 


Soviet- 


doesn’t ove! 


them. contends 
the area because it is close to 
controlled lands. 

The disp ite 
again this 
tion: How far does the sovereignty of 


Soviet-Japanese once 


draws attention to ques 
nations extend? 
the 17th the sea 


boundary of individual countries 


coastal 

Since century, 
has 
been generally regarded as extending 
the 


a shell from an old-time shore battery 


? 


3 miles from the coast range of 


We and a number of other countrie 
have, for most purposes, agreed to 
the 3-mile rule. But Moscow claim 
that she controls the sea at least 12 























GREAT LAKES sailors get 





their mail 
makes 2 runs with letters for men on lake steamers passing near Detroit 


BATTLES BETWEEN 


“The Animal 


miles from the shores of areas unde 
her control. 

The waters not claimed as part of 
the territory of any country are called 


the high seas. All countries are sup 


posed to be free to use the high seas 
for transportation and fishing 

In the fishing dispute with Japan, 
Moscow 
of the 
shores, 
the 
This 


Sov let 


not only claims to be master 


miles from Soviet 
Reds argue that 
Okhotsk is theirs 
body of water from 
Siberia to 


tance of Japan. 


waters 12 
but the 


Sea of 


also 
entire 
extends 


within a short dis 


Auto Slowdown 


I have been employed 
by the same auto plant for 
Now I am temporarily out of work, 
and it looks as though I 
my job back until fall.” 


Auto worker: * 


12 years 


won't get 


wict woe 


Each boat 


The 


by bucket. day the mail 


delivery is made to the crewmen in a bucket tied to a long rope. 


World.” 


PREHISTORIC monsters are part of the exciting fare 
life from its 


The film tells of animal 


Friend: “Why 
in some other field?” 
Auto worker: “] 
work, but jobs are scarce in this city 


don’t you get a job 


have tried to find 
because many other auto workers are 
also looking for employment.” 


Conversations such as this can be 
heard every day in Detroit, Michigan, 
An 


workers are 


and other auto-producing cities 


estimated 200,000 auto 


jobless, and employment officials say 
many more are likely to be temporarily 
laid off during the summer 


The chief reason for unemployment 


in the auto industry is that car sales 
have been much lower this year than 
was expected. General Motors’ presi 
dent Harlow Curtice estimates that 
fewer than 5,800,000 autos will be 
produced this year by all firms In 
1955, a record year, a total of 7,950, 
570 cars came off the assembly lines 


they 


inemployed 


Auto producers say probably 


won't be able to put their 


men back to work until late summet 
or early fall. At that time, work will 
beyin on the new 1957 models 
Though a number of auto worker 
are unemployed, jobs are fairly plent 
ful for most other American In fact 
a record number of persons are nov 


employed throughout the nation in 


avriculture and industry 


In a Nutshell 


Ru a has finally 


releases in old 
document that was long kept ecret 
inside the Soviet Union, but Vil 
well known elsewhere in the world 
It is a sharp criticism of the late 
Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin, made 
by tussia’s first communist boss 
Nikolai Lenin Lenin had warned 
other Reds that Stalin was “rude” 
and “ruthless” and shouldn't be per 
mitted to rule Russia 
Soon after Lenin died in 1924, 
Stalin brutally crushed all of his op 


ponents and became dictator of Russia 
then did 
power to keep the Lenin criticism of 


Stalin everything in his 


him secret It is now being revealed 
as part of the current Soviet 
downgrade Stalin. 

The Central African Federation 


made up of Rhodesia, Southern Rhode 


move to 


sia, and Nyasaland, is looking for 
trained Americans to help develop 
new farms and industries. The Afri 
can land wants between %3,000 and 


1,000 Americans skilled in agricultural 

and scientific fields to settle there 
Italy is once again calling on Russia 

to return some 65,000 World War II 


Italian soldiers captured by the So- 





presented in a new technicolor movie 
earliest beginnings 

viets and still unaccounted for At 
cording to the reports of prisoners 
who recently were freed by the Rus 
sians, a number of Italians are still 


being held in labor camps deep inside 


frozen Siberia 


No Real Freedom 


Reports from Russia indicate that 


light 
in the lot of people living behind the 


improvements are being made 


Iron Curtain Foreign observers 
inside Russia say that Moscow ap 
pears to be relaxing its police control 
over the people a bit, and is giving 
them a little more freedom than in 


the past 
The Russians 


that 


have been promised, 


for instance they will no longer 


be jailed for changing their job 


without first 
a Red 


getting permission from 


labor boss Soviet citizen 
told that 


longer have 


ecret pole e 


authorit 


be iny 


official will neo 


to imprison individuals for long term 
vithout a court trial 

It remain to be Pen hether the 
promised change vill be carried out 
VMeanwt ile the et people cont reise 
to be closel ipervised by thet 
ernment ecret police agent 

till everywhere, keeping a el ite! 
mn ti wetior of all persor | 
hel ! ‘ ror { rau | 
there re il fre fom ’ ‘ 
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PAKISTAN IS JUST beginning to develop industries. There were practically 
none before independence 





Now there are a few jute mills, cotton factories, 
and iron and steel mills. The lack of skilled workers is a major problem. 








cA Pre 
MORE THAN 80 PER CENT of the Pakistanis cannot read or write. There 
: is a shortage of schools, teachers, and textbooks. The government has been 
trying to solve the problem in a number of ways, but progress is slow. 





° UNITED RATIONS 
PAKISTAN HAS a big health problem, too. Malaria is widespread in East 
Pakistan, and tuberculosis takes a high toll throughout the country. The prob- 

‘ lem is complicated by a serious shortage of doctors, nurses, and hospitals. 


Pakistan Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 1) 


stan have different languages and 
cultural backgrounds. Their principal 
ties are the Moslem religion and dis- 
like of Hindu India. 

The geographical division of their 
nation is but one of the obstacles 
which Pakistan’s leaders have had to 
face. Seldom has a_ ygovernment 
launched out on its own with so little 
hope for success as this country 
seemed to have in 1947. 

When the division of old India oc- 
curred, the new Republic of India 
received most of the land, resources, 
and trained personnel. In the areas 
awarded to Pakistan, there was prac- 
tically no industry or electric power. 
Even the factories which processed 
the jute grown in East Bengal were in 
the territory awarded to India. 


Poor Crop Land 


In addition, about 60 per cent of 
Pakistan’s land was not suitable for 
crops. Few people were trained for 
government. Some 8,000,000 refugees 

mostly Moslems who had lived in 
areas now under Indian rule—crowded 
the country. 

Observing these drawbacks, some 
foreign observers predicted that Paki- 
stan would not survive as a nation. 
Yet the young country stuck it out, 
and has begun to put down roots. 

In industry, the south Asian land 
Starting 
with almost nothing industrially, Paki- 
stan today has 12 jute mills, which 
produce about 200,000 tons of fiber a 
year; 46 tanneries making’ shoe 


has shown steady gains. 


leather; 2 woolen mills; about 40 cot- 
ton factories; 28 iron and steel plants; 
and various other manufacturing 
plants. 

Judged by western standards, these 
accomplishments may seem meager. 
When measured against the situation 
that existed in Pakistan a few vears 
ago, the economic gains are striking. 
In the last 6 years, production in 17 
major industries went up 128 per 
cent. The new 5-year program now 
under final review should carry the 
nation a good deal further down the 
road of industrial progress. 

It will take many years, as well as 
billions of dollars, to make Pakistan 
a modern land. There is a serious 
shortage of schools and_ teachers. 
More than 80 per cent of the people 
cannot read or write. During the past 
few years, the government has set up 
many new schools, but much hard 
work remains to be done. 

There are also problems of health 
and sanitation. The country doesn’t 
have enough doctors, nurses, and hos- 
pitals, and tuberculosis is widespread. 
The control of malaria in the moist 
delta region of East Pakistan is a 
major health goal. 


Living Standards 


Throughout the country, living 
standards are extremely low. Most 
farm families live in mud or thatched 
huts. Rice, bread, and vegetables 
make up a monotonous diet. Meat is 
too expensive for the average family, 
and milk is scarce. Average income 
is about $60 a year per person. 

Yet there are encouraging develop- 
ments. One is the new role being 
taken by women in modern Pakistan. 
Formerly it was thought improper for 
women to perform any work outside 
the home. Today this attitude is 
dying. Hundreds of Pakistani girls 


are training as nurses and teachers. 
A number of women are carving out 
careers in politics and government. 

Another encouraging fact is that 
Pakistan has calmed down in recent 
months. For several years, internal 
bickering held back the country’s 
progress. 3ut about 3 months ago, 
a constitution was finally adopted, and 
Pakistan was officially proclaimed a 
republic. The first nation-wide elec- 
tions are scheduled to be held next 
fall. 

Steps have also been taken to create 
better relations between East and 
West Pakistan. Leaders of East Paki- 
stan had long complained that their 
part of the nation was not getting the 
attention it deserved from the nation’s 
top officials in Karachi, the national 
capital. But now each part of the 
country has its own state government 
on equal terms under the central gov- 
ernment. For East Pakistan the capi- 
tal is Dacca; for West Pakistan, 
Lahore. The creation of the 2 state 
governments on equal terms is helping 
to unify the country. 

Over the past 6 years we have given 
*akistan substantial assistance. She 
has received from us about $362,- 
000,000 in economic aid, and approxi- 
mately $171,000,000 in military help. 

We have helped Pakistan build up 
her army because she has taken a 
definite stand in opposing the spread 
of communist influence. She is one 
of the members of the anti-communist 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). She also belongs to the 
Baghdad Pact, the free world’s de- 
fense group in the Middle-East area. 

*akistan needs allies because she 
is almost completely ringed in by 
hostile powers. As a result, close to 
90 per cent of her spending goes to 
keep up her army and air force. This 
represents a huge drain on a country 
where funds are so badly needed for 
peacetime projects, 

The young nation’s most persistent 
troubles have been with the Republic 
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of India. The main sore spot has 
been the northern state of Kashmir. 
When British India was broken up, 
both Pakistan and the new India 
claimed Kashmir. 

When fighting broke out, the United 
Nations stepped in and halted the con- 
flict. However, the world organization 
has never been able to find a solution 
to the problem. Kashmir is now di- 
vided along a cease-fire line, with 
Pakistan holding about one-third of 
the state and India controlling the 
remainder. 

It is in mountainous Kashmir that 
3 of the 5 great rivers on which West 
Pakistan’s agriculture depends set out 
on their way to the sea. If Kashmir 
should come completely under the con- 
trol of Nehru’s government, Paki- 
stanis fear that India might cut off 
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India denies that 
None- 
in the minds of Pak- 


the flow of water. 
any such action would be taken. 
theless, 


istani leaders is complicating a final 


this fear 


settlement. 

Another neighbor with whom Pak- 
istan is at the 
Afghanistan. 
say that Afghanistan has been whip- 
ping up the Pathan 
tribesmen along the hilly 
These tribesmen 


odds is mountainous 


country of Pakistanis 
trouble 
who 


among 
live 
northwest frontier. 
are closely related to the hill people 
across the 
The latter country, it is 
inciting the Pathans to set 


border in Afghanistan. 
claimed, is 
up their 
own state, almost all of which would be 


carved out of Pakistan. 


Soviet Hostility 


Still another hostile neighbor is the 
Soviet Union. 
from Pakistan by an 18-mile strip of 
Afghanistan, 
pressure on Pakistan in various ways. 
In fact, it 
the Soviet Union has had a good deal 


Though it is separated 
Russia has tried to put 
is generally believed that 


to do with stirring up trouble along 
the Afghan frontier. Pakistan’s alli- 
ances with the western lands are the 
main reason for Russia’s hostility. 
Recently the Soviets have been try- 
ing other tactics to lure Pakistan away 
from its free-world allies. Premier 
Bulganin of the Soviet Union offered 
some months sell Pakistan 
machinery and other industrial equip- 


ago to 


ment in exchange for farm surpluses. 

The offer the Soviet Union 
comes at a time. Pakistan 
is having difficulty in disposing of its 
jute crop. At the time, the 
country’s leaders are known to be dis- 


from 
critical 


same 


appointed at the rate with which we 
have been supplying arms and other 
military equipment to Pakistan. 

The Soviet offer Pak- 
istan’s leaders to study their ties with 


has caused 
western lands. Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia making 
offers to the south Asian nation. So 
far, Pakistan has given no indication 
that drastic 
change in The 
main goal of the communist lands, it 
is believed, is to induce Pakistan to 
withdraw the alli 
ances, particularly the Baghdad Pact 


has also been trade 


she intends to make a 


her. foreign policy. 


from pro-western 


Most western observers think that 
Pakistan will be wary about lining up 
with her big northern neighbor 


Nonetheless, the will be 
following events closely when the trade 
talks are held between Pakistan 
the Soviet |[ The 
may take place next month. 

By HOWARD SWEET 


westerners 


and 


nion. discussions 





TENDERNESS TESTERS are employed by one meat packer to determine the 
ease with which his steaks can be chewed and cut. 


is used on the meat. 


A new tenderizing process 


Careful records are kept on the quality of the product 


Science in the News 


— has a bigger future today 
than ever before. Although it 
is one of the oldest building materials 
known to man, it has uses undreamed 
of 25 years ago. 
One of the chief 
growing importance of 


the 
the 
fact that scientists are constantly find- 


reasons for 


wood Is 


ing additional ways of employing the 
waste For 


considered 


from lumber example, 


sawdust—once waste—is 


now used to make fertilizer 
A new use has also been found for 
wood shavings. They are pressed to- 
gether with glue and made into boards. 


When the 


boards surface 


smoothed and_ polished, 


have an attractive 
Many products are made from lami 
several 

heat, 


except ional 


nated wood. This consists of 


layers pressed together unde 
forming a board of 
Truck 


laminated 


bodies can be made 


strength 


entirely of wood Bridges 


are sometimes constructed of it The 
Navy is even building mine sweepers 
with laminated wood hulls. This pro 


tects them from magnetic mines which 
are set off by 

Wood 
held 


called lignin. 


metal. 


consists largely of cellulose 


fibers together by a substance 
Both of these materials 
are used extensively in industry. Cel- 
It also 


serves as a base for most of the better 


lulose is used to make paper. 
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plastics. Celluloid, the very first plas 


tic, was named for cellulose 


Lignin is an ingredient in various 
products, including hand lotions, build 
ing materials, and synthetic flavoring 


for vanilla ice cream. It is also used 
in fire extinguishers and soil-improv 
ing chemicals 

* 


Army scientists are sound 
waves to cut quartz 
to cut 3 
from a block of quartz as they could 


with 


using 
This allows them 
times as many radio crystals 
a diamond saw. 

The new cutter uses sound so high 
pitched that it cannot be detected by 
the human ear. The sound vibrates a 
small bit about 25,000 times a second 
and the vibrations cut the quartz into 
wafers only 12/1,000 of an inch thick 
T he 


saW 


smallest slice which a diamond 


can cut is almost 3 times as thick 


Quartz crystals are required in port 


able radio transmitters, navigational 
equipment, and telephone and tele 
Vision apparatus The new cutting 


tool is expected to save the armed 
forces a good deal of money by ena 
bling them to get more crystals from 
the same amount of quartz High 


; 


grade quartz used for electronics mu 
be imported at about $8 a pound 
* 
How bright is the earth 
from space? A 
Slater, 


as seen 
Alan 
bright 


meteorologist, 
that it is a 
planet and is blue in color when viewed 


believes 


from a distance. 

Writing in a British scientific jour 
nal, Slater points out that the earth's 
the 
The 
best way to ascertain this is to meas 
ure the brightness of light reflected 
from the earth onto the moon 

This method shows that the 
reflects 40 cent of the sunlight 
which falls on its surface. Therefore 


brightness is determined by 


amount of sunlight it reflects 


earth 
per 


although it is dimmer than most of the 
the 
than the moon 


planets, earth is much brighter 

The color of the earth as seen from 
space may be judged in the same way 
Earthlight is blue, according to Slater, 
because of light reflected by tiny par- 
ticles in the atmosphere. Thus, the 
earth looks blue from above for the 
same reason that the sky appears 
blue to us. By Victor BLocK 





News Quiz 








Political Parties 


l. Explain why minor partie 
“third parties,” have met with little 
cess in the United States 

2. Mention 1 or more areas where eac! 
of our major parties is especially 
trong 

} Contrast the United State political 
party system with that of France 


1. When and where will the Democrat 
and the Republicans hold their nat 
conventions this year? 


onal 


5. Identify Hall and Pau 


Leonard 


Butler 
6. List some duties performed by the 
national committee of each party Of 
whom are these committees composed” 
Tell briefly how the parties are o1 
ganized at state and local level 


8. Describe some of the iobs done 
local party workers 
9. List several important services that 


the major parties render to our natior 


Discussion 


How 


choice 


can you help the party of your 
during the 1956 campaign’? Be 
specinie 


Pakistan 


1. What with 
Pakistan's 5-year improvement 
is expected to deal? 

se 


tan 


are the problems which 


program 


what 
into 


nder 
come 


conditions did Pak 


existence? 
Compare the 2 parts of the count: 


1. What are the principal tie 


holding 
the 2 part 


of the nation together? 


» Describe the 
\ elopme nt 


6. What are 


country’s industrial de 


some of the major internal 


problems confronting the government? 

7. How Pakistan tied to the weat 
ern nation 

a Briefly describe her trouble ith 
neighboring lands 

Discussion 

1. If Pakistar hould ign a trade 
treat with the Soviet Union, do you 
think hould continue to help the 
young Asian nation? Explain 

, lo strengthen the I position i 


outhern Asia, do you think we hould 


continue to follow our present course 
of cultivating close ties with Pakistan’? 
Or do you think we should concentrate 
or ome other country, or perhaps fe 
iow an entirely different course? (; 
renasor 
Miscellaneous 
] Why are certain congresamen ca 


ing for a probe of our armed force 


2. What is the 


Observer 


purpose of the Ground 


Corps? 
}. Where is Singapore? Why is Brit 


unwilling to grant self-rule to that 
colony at this 


ain 


time? 


1. Define rider and item veto 


» What has 
electric 


of the 


held up 


project or 


truction of 
the | ds 


con 
power 
Niagara River 

6. Why is the auto industry 
unemployme nt problem 


faced wit) 


Pronunciations 


Afghanistan {-g 
big’did 


n tan 
Baghdad 
Ben-Curion ben gobor’\-or 
Cypriote p’ri-ét 
Dacea—dik’uh 
Gamal Nasser—ga-mal’ nas‘ér 
(aza— “A'Za 

Himalayas —hi-ma‘la-yaz 
Hindu Kush—hin‘ddd koddsh 
Karachi—kuh-ra‘ch 
Kashmir—cash-mir 


Khyber 


Lahore 


ki’bur 
la-hér’ 
Mohamad Ali 

Moshe Sharett 
pak’is-tan‘l 


mdo-ham’méd a’‘l * 


mé-zha’ sha-rét 


Pakistani 
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WEEKLY DIGEST OF FACT AND OPINION 


(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
esearily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


A report on the Middle East by two 
Look reporters. Chester Morrison pre- 
sents Israel's side in “Israel in Crisis.” 
William Attwood gives Egypt's point 
of view in “Arabs Aroused.” 


Case for Israel: Egypt will not 
strike Israel now or next week, even if 
there were valid reason for fighting, 
which there is not. The Egyptians 
possess many talents, but they lack 
the essential ingredient of a fighter, 
which is well-founded self-confidence. 
If Egypt, alone or with any combina- 
its allies among the 
states, were to attack Israel 
Israel would give them another thor- 
This is not just the 
impression of a hit-and-run visitor. It 


tion of Arab 


now, 
ough beating. 
is the consensus of experienced observ- 
ers in the Middle East. 

Sut might. An Arab army 
and air force equipped with Russian 


Russiz 


weapons could blitz Israel into mur- 
derous ruin in a single night. Israel 


will not be blitzed tomorrow or next 


week. It takes a long time to teach 
the technique of jet-age warfare, and 
the Russians Sut the 
handwriting on plain. 
David 
can read it. 


are patient. 
the wall is 
sJen-Gurion, 


Israel’s premier, 


“Our aim is peace,” Ben- 
Gurion said, “but not suicide.” 


What 


or sudden 


Israel needs to avoid suicide 
annihilation is weapons. 
Here is the way the Israelis explain 
their urgent requests for weapons: 
Israel needs 25 American Sabrejet 
planes and 2%, American heavy tanks 
maybe 20 million dollars’ worth of 
Israel will pay for them at 
the going price in the American mar- 
ket. Despite its pinched economy, 
Israel must have weapons of the same 


weapons. 


quality that Egypt has acquired. 
Israel is outgunned, outplaned, out- 


tanked, outnumbered by Egypt in 
every military category. Still, Egypt 
does not dare to strike. Egypt is 


afraid to take the risk of being hit 
back. Twenty million dollars for 25 
jet planes and 25 heavy tanks would 
keep Premier Gamal Nasser of Egypt 
quiet for 20 3 Otherwise, the 
Israelis fear, Israel may be attacked 
late in 1956 or early in 1957. 

When it comes to the 
manufacturing propaganda, Premier 
Ben-Gurion he will not try to 
compete with Nasser. “We shall not 
be misled,” Ben-Gurion said, “by pre- 


years, 


business of 


says 





Some of 
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“ ame 


ISRAEL AND EGYPT are at odds on many points in the Middle East (see stories) 


tended lovers of peace. With courage 
and confidence, we shall meet any open 
or hidden design to strike at Israel’s 
independence, territorial integrity, or 
And although military defense 
has now become our chief concern, we 
will interrupt the 


work which Israel was created.” 


peace 
not constructive 
for 

At Ben-Gurion’s right stands Moshe 
Sharett, Israel’s foreign minister. “It 
is our decision,” Sharett said, “not to 
strike first. And we hope we do not 
have to strike at all. 
arms stems neither from fear of de- 
feat from lust for victory. It 
stems from our determination to 


Our desire for 


nor 
do 
everything possible to avert a war and 
to maintain the peace.” 


Case for Egypt: The day I got to 
Cairo, the Israelis opened fire on the 
Gaza Strip, killing 4 Egyptian soldiers 
and 55 civilians. The Egyptians were 
good and angry. 

Was the shooting a mistake? Not 
likely. Targets in the Gaza Strip are 
well spotted and the mortar is an ac- 
Did they want to im- 
press the Arabs with a show of force? 
If so, they have a lot to learn about 
Arab psychology. Were they trying 
to provoke the Arabs into launching 


curate weapon. 


UNITED PRE 


LANDS AROUND the world are making encouraging progress in fighting disease. 


them are attacking malaria by spraying mosquito-breeding areas. 


a full-scale war on Israel in which 


Egypt could be branded the aggressor? 
The Arabs think so. 
“They know we are getting stronger 


every day,” said an Egyptian colonel 
they 


while they still have a chance.” 


“Obviously, want to fight us 


Egypt does not intend to get drawn 


into a war just now. The military 
build-up is going forward. Czech 
technicians are teaching the Egyp- 
tians to use shiny new weapons from 


observers 
to-l 


odds on 


Russia. Foreign military 
the 


now 


who Israelis a 3 
last the 
Arab-Israeli war as almost even. 


yvave edge 


year quote an 

There is good reason for Egyptian 
restraint. The 
want to 


young men who rule 
finish the 
they started four years ago and for 
which they risked their lives. They 
that 600,000 acres of 
have 


1,000 


Egypt revolution 


say more than 


land been given to peasants, 


nearly new schools have been 
built, and low-cost housing is giving 
people the feeling that the government 
for the first time. But 
the task of the 
20th To 


achieve his aims, Nasser needs peace. 


is on their side 
bringing Egypt into 


century has only begun. 
The Egyptians want to be strong 
crush Israel if Israel at- 
tacks, or to negotiate from strength if 
gut they 
don’t want to start the shooting. They 
figure that 
to make ends 


enough to 
Israel decides to talk peace. 
Israel, unable to expand, 


break the 
Arab economic blockade, will collapse, 


meet, or to 


start a suicidal war, or come to terms 

Is it any wonder they cocky 
the future? After generations 
of domination by the West, they are 
masters in their They 
have oil which the West so desperately 
friends 


are 
about 


own house 


needs, and from beyond 
the Iron Curtain. 
To the Arabs, 


beachhead on their shores 


new 


Israel is an 
The hatred 
is strongest among the million Arab 
lost liveli 


hood because they were weak and the 


alien 


refugees who homes and 
intruders strong. 

The is felt by all Arabs that 
Israel must expand its territory to sur- 
They can foresee an unfettered 
Israel dominating the whole area. The 
feeling against Israel is stronger than 
at any time since the war of 1948. 


fear 


vive. 


You 
conclude that Western influence in the 
Yet 
feel we can 
the Arabs if 
with them on a man-to-man 
basis and face the fact that 


don’t have to be here long to 
Arab world is at a low ebb 
Western still 
exert influence on 


some 
diplomats 
some 
we deal 


Arab na 


tionalism is a powerful force that 
cannot be scolded or wished away. The 
emerging Arab leaders, they say, are 
still Western-minded rather’ than 


Soviet-minded and will remain so if 
we don’t push them toward the com 


munists. 


“Upward March of Life Expect- 
ancy,” an editorial, Los Angeles 
Times. 

Since 1900, life expectancy at birth 
in the United States* has 
17 to 70, through improved nu 
trition, sanitation, preventive services, 


increased 
from 
and medical care. The trend has been 


consistent and there’s no 
that it 

It is 
complished during the past half cen 


infant 


Suggestion 
will decrease. 

remarkable what has been ac- 
tury in controlling mortality 
deaths 
the 
Western 
shocking contrast in the fact that in- 


from communicable dis 
United States, 


Europe. 


and 
eases in Canada, 
and There is a 
fective disorders were a major influ 
ence in Egypt’s 1950 death rate of 22 
per 1,000—a figure twice that of the 
United States. These 
counted for 38 per cent of all deaths 
in Egypt in 1950, whereas in the 
United States less than 1 cent of 
all deaths now occur in this category 
still the 


disorders ac- 


per 


India heads 


list of coun 
tries where life expectancy is the 
shortest. But there, and in other 


parts of Asia, progress is being made 
Ceylon during the 1940’s launched a 


battle against mosquitoes, using the 
most powerful chemicals available, and 
at the end of a few vears her total 
mortality rate had been cut by more 
than one-third. 

Other nations may be expected to 
show similar progress as the tools of 
medical technology become available 


for application and use. Life expect- 


ancy in these countries may be ex- 


pected to expand at a much more rapid 
rate in the years to come as compared 


to our own. 





